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Unity Made Vital 

tation, the same subtle rhythms. Places are much more 
extensively used as subject matter than in his previous 
books. The volume has not the emotional completeness 
of Look! We Have Come Through, but that is due to the 
plan of organic development followed in that work. 

Nelson Antrim Crawford 

YOUTH AND THE DESERT 

The Bitterns, by Glenway Wescott. Monroe Wheeler, 

Evanston, 111. 
The Immobile Wind, by Yvor Winters. Monroe Wheeler. 

These brief first books of two friends may naturally be 
reviewed together, since they are the product of sympa- 
thetic, though quite different, minds and temperaments 
working in the same tradition— the ultra-modern tra- 
dition of Ezra Pound, H. D., perhaps Carlos Williams and 
one or two others, and above all Wallace Stevens. The 
two young poets are both seekers of austere beauty in 
her remote cool haunts; and their Pegasus is reined in by 
a taut technique, which gives him order and direction 
but possibly too little freedom of movement. 

Youth is so prone to prolixities and sentimentalities 
that the opposite excess is something of a relief — at any 
rate it may prove good discipline for young poets keenly 
strung and not less sensitive because they abhor facility. 
The temptations inherent in this compression are obvious 
— self-consciousness and what one might call a mannerism 
of tightness. In both these books one feels this strain 



POETRY: A Magazine oj Verse 

—one wishes that each poet would be less reluctant to 
speak out, to let himself go, to reveal his meaning with a 
less mystical air. 

Mr. Winters' poem, The Priesthood, suggests the kind 
of austere beauty both these poets are aiming at: 

We stand apart 

That men may see 

The lines about our eyes. 

We perish, we 
Who die in art, 
With that surprise 

Of one who speaks 
To us and knows 
Wherein he lies. 

And Mr. Wescott, veiling a similar theme, says in his 
initial poem, After-image: 

Oh I have never sought 

This image of remembered fear 

Which clings to the eye of thought. 

I have desired rather to create 
A balance of beauty as direct 
As the hills above the cruel farms, 
Or the two eyes of a fawn — 

In ecstasy to separate 
Wheat of memory from rust. 
But trees by night lift heavy arms, 
Or a hawk screams at dawn: 

And my sight turns gray as dust. 

Residence of a year or two in New Mexico has con- 
firmed this austerity by adding its own stark discipline 
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Youth and the Desert 

of deserts, mountain spaces, and the art of primitive races. 
These poets may be cryptic, secretive; but they can not 
rival the desert in either of these qualities, nor yet in a 
certain harshness streaked with color. Mr. Winters' book 
has the feel of the desert in its title, The Immobile Wind, 
which no one who has been in those still spaces can 
question as paradoxical. This poet has experienced their 
gift of solitude; he is 

I, one who never speaks. 
Again: 

On the desert, between pale mountains, our cries — 
Far whispers creeping through an ancient shell. 

Indeed, the whole book is a voice from the desert, the 
expression of a spirit in intimate communion with it — a 
spirit proud and separate, who can say: 

I paved a sky 

With days. 

I crept beyond the Lie. 

The reader may be left to his own interpretation of 

the more cryptic poems, including the Two Dramatic 

Interludes for Puppets. But even one who lives "in the 

greatest of our valleys" can hardly fail to get from this 

one, with its beautiful last line, a hint of desert grandeur 

and silence: 

Death goes before me on his hands and knees, 
And we go down among the bending trees. 

Weeping I go, and no man gives me ease — 

I am that strange thing that each strange eye sees. 

[341] 



POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Eyes of the silence, and all life an eye, 
Turn in the wind, and always I walk by. 

Too still I go, and all things go from me — 

As down far autumn beaches a man runs to the sea. 

My hands are cold, my lips are thin and dumb. 
Stillness is like the beating of a drum. 

Mr. Wescott's experience of the desert is less intimate 

and static. He has followed the trail — for him the desert 

moves: 

The sun slides down: 

I have not healed 

My lame leprous day; 

I am not swift enough to walk 

From May to May. 

Desert flows beneath my feet, 
Drips out of the sky. 
But I lie down beside content, 
For victory is imminent. 
Night opens her deep eye. 

Indeed, the desert does not pervade this brochure of 

twelve poems. There is a hint of softer places and more 

personal emotions. Mostly however, it expresses youth's 

loneliness — perhaps the following poem is typical, in both 

mood and movement: 

These are the subtle rhythms, rhythms of sloth: 

Mountains which fall in the green swirls 
Of twilight as petals, fallen and languid, 
Bud in the dawn, and fall again 
In the green swirls of twilight, a little 
Nearer the stars and the flickering final fires. 

These are the rhythms of sloth: 
Mountains, my feet on the trails. 
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Youth and the Desert 

Enough has been quoted from these two poets to show 
with what studious insistence they work out their closely 
packed thoughts in rhythms of original and delicate 
beauty. If the effect is sometimes too tight, too squeezed, 
this may be the ardor of youth, which will yield its over- 
emphasis to time. Meantime these poets have struck out, 
each one, a new and personal tune. As Mr. Wescott sings, 

I, in my pitiful flesh 
Transfigured, have woven 
Music of wilderness. 

H. M. 

TWO ENGLISH POETS 

The Waggoner, by Edmund Blunden. Alfred A. Knopf. 
The Kaleidoscope, by Sherard Vines. C. W. Daniel, Ltd., 

London. 

If these two English poets were dancing, I am sure one 
would do the foxtrot and the other the waltz. And I do 
not imply any lack of deference in using this analogy of 
another art. 

Mr. Sherard Vines, the foxtrotter, would be playfully 
pagan with shoulders and feet; and Mr. Edmund Blun- 
den, the waltzer, would glide smoothly and turn slowly: 
both with propriety. And just as the waltz is a more 
finished dance than the foxtrot, so Mr. Blunden 's poetry 
is more polished than that of Mr. Vines. 

I would recommend The Waggoner to all those who 
prefer the I, i, 3, — 1, 2, 3 order of things. The poems 
are suave, smooth, and have music. They are very pleas- 
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